Commerdary

arise unexpectedly, though we are not conscious of them
until they declare themselves. (This rebirth of hope for
Harry is at the centre of the play. See note to Part II,
scene ii, line 148, p. 216).
Line 206. Dreaming dissolution

His recurrent nightmare that his nature is dissolving in
evil.

Lines 214r-16. They are much too clever . . . part of the
torment.

These simple words are among the most difficult to
explain. Harry seems to be saying that the spectres that
he senses to be pursuing him (he has not yet actually seen
them) are too cunning and (by implication) too evil to
allow him the consolation of Mary's entering and sharing
with him the nightmare world he shares with them. In
this, as we presently see, he is wholly mistaken; for by a
piece of dramatic irony, when (at the end of this scene) the
Eumenides at last appear, Mary sees them as clearly as
Harry does, but makes no sign of doing so, and even tells
him 'There is no one here' (line 326). She does this to calm
him, to make him feel he is only suffering from fancies
(See note to line 326, pp. 202-3).

But if Mary cannot share his nightmare world, her own
world (Harry says) is no better; he is speaking of the world
of Wishwood; that world is still the death-in-life from
which he had originally fled. The real difficulty of this
passage comes in Harry's next phrase: They have seen to
that. This seems to assert that Harry somehow knows that
the spectres (the Eumenides) have made as much of a
nightmare of Wishwood, as they have of Harry's married
life. But how can he know that? What makes him suppose
they were in any way connected with Wishwood?

I think this may be an instance of an overspill of the
knowledge of the omniscient author into one of his char-
acters, a kind of 'leak' allowed by him in order to pass on to
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